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Memoir of THomas Hancock, M. D., of Lis- 
burn, Ireland, who died 4th mo. 6, 1849, aged 
66 years. 


Thomas Hancock was born at Lisburn, Ireland, 
on the 26th of 3rd mo., 1783. He was brought 
up to the medical profession; studied in Dublin 
and Edinburgh, and took of his degree in the 
latter university in 1806; soon after which he 
.settled in London. After the discouragements 
usual to young practitioners, he obtained conside- 
rable practice and a degree of celebrity from his 
medical works. His natural tastes and inclina- 
tion led him to indulge in vanity under its varied 
and specious forms; but the convictions of the 
Spirit of Truth severely condemned this pursuit 
of the world and its false pleasures,—strove with 
him im different ways, and he obtained no rest, 
until he was favoured (in a good degree) to sub- 
mit to its requirements, and heartily to embrace 
the principles of which he had been merely a 
nominal professor. 

In 1810, he was happily married to Hannah, 
eldest daughter of the late Thomas H. Strang- 
man, of Waterford; and in 1828, that tender tie 
was severed by the death of his devoted wife. 
Previous and subsequent to this event, he had to 
endure domestic bereayements of no small keen- 
ness; but under all he manifested much christian 
submission, and cheerful resignation to the behests 
of an all-wise Providence. 

In 1829, he removed to Liverpool, where he 
remained during six years; his time chiefly en- 
grossed with the active duties of his profession. 
About this period, symptoms appeared of those 
trying maladies, from which he was so great a 
sufferer during the rest of his life. His health 
became so much affected, that he was glad to 
relinquish his practice, and return to his native 
plece in Lisburn. Here, amid rural pursuits,— 
social enjoyment with his friends, and much de- 
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voted to the interests of all connected with our 
Society in the small section where his lot was 
now cast, and occasionally exercising his profes- 
sional skill amongst his poor neighbours, his 
health in degree recovered. Yet the relapses 
were frequent; and, in 1841, a change to Har- 
rogate was deemed advisable. He spent several 
months there with his beloved daughter Emma, 
who was his faithful nurse, and most intimate 
friend and companion. In little more than two 
years, this precious child was removed after a 
suffering illness, crowned by a most peaceful end ; 
to use her father’s emphatic words, “She departed 
filled with the precious hopes of the Gospel.” 
Extracts from the Diary of Dr. Hancock : 
London, October, 1806. “And now that I 
am settled down in this resort of all the earth, 
this mart which is ‘chequered with all complex- 
ions of mankind and spotted with all crimes,’ it 
becomes me, as much as in me lies, to inquire 
whether worthy, or unworthy motives have influ- 
enced me also, to take up my abode in it. Some 
are actuated by the love of fame, or dazzled by 
the bubble honour, and change their situations to 
follow with heedless impatience the one, or to 
gaze with stupid astonishment at the other, as if 
all the important duties attached to our being, 
consisted in the pursuit of these airy trifles. 
Others, again, look forward to the improvement 
of their minds, and give up their time to studies 
in literature or science; but how few know the 
limits where the finite powers of human intelli- 
gence should stop. Oh! the peace that results 
from obedience to the dictates of conscience: it 
passeth the understanding of men. What an emi- 
nence does he stand upon, who can calm the 
tumult of his passions, and resist the snares of 
temptation! Can reason effect this, unassisted 
by the grace of God? No! Reason can delibe- 
rate upon the enormity of vice, and can discover 
its evil consequences, but it is not reason that for- 
tifies the soul with the armour of godliness, and 
enables-us to engage in the christian warfare.” 
31st. “I never could bring myself to think the 
chief pleasures of life, were centered in money ; 
and I do not intemperately hunt after it, because 
my fancy lays open sources of pleasure, even on 
earth, with which riches have nought to do.” 
November 29th. “ Passed almost all the weck 
in visiting, with more or less satisfaction, at dif- 
ferent places; yet, in the midst of our choicest 
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entertainments, did I consider that it was not that 
state and action in which the natural tenor of my 
mind took delight, for I could find more real en- 
joyment in visiting the wretched poor in their 
miserable dwellings, than in lolling at ease in the 
mansions of wealth.” 

April, 1816; Finsbury Square. “Fixed in my 
new habitation. What are the prospects which 
now open to my view, and what the motives 
which urged me to the change? The latter in 
great measure respect outward convenience ; but 
as to the change which I contemplate in my re- 
ligious and moral deportment, a ray of consola- 
tion breaks through the gloom. I am now arrived 
at a period of life (33 being just completed) when 
I ought to form at least some settied principles to 
govern my conduct. At present I am uncertain ; 
varying my deportment in unmanly and slavish 
compliances with customs which [ do not ap- 
prove: the root of this evil is the fear of man; 
yet I would dare to hope that the Almighty has 
already given me some small degree of strength 
to overcome it: in my own will and wisdom I 
could have accomplished nothing; and whatever 
sceptics may pretend, in declaiming against piety 
as enthusiasm, and the instructions of an internal 
monitor as a fable, more true peace flows from 
such a holy humiliation than from any thing the 
world can afford.” 

“My heart is melted with gratitude when I 
think how many blessings I have received, and 
how providentially my steps have been guided. 
I have now a little flock confided to me by our 
Heavenly Father, and to me they will look for 
direction, as an example to imitate. If children 
perceive inconsistency in their parents, is it not 
making inconsistency familiar with their early 
years? Then what awful responsibility attaches 
to the parental character !” 

‘‘For some months past, my dress alone has 
been a burden to me; not that I am better or 
worse for the dress I wear, but because compli- 
ances are expected from me in my present garb, 
which are not comfortable to my mind; and 
which I cannot now reasonably refuse. The fear 
of man has operated, together with a reluctance 
to take up the cross, so as to prevent my yielding 
obedience in this particular; yet I firmly believe 
it is required of me to give up in this point. I 
trust the Lord will enable me to continue firm, 
and ‘having done all to stand.’ But though I 
be weak, is not Christ the shield of my faith; 
hath he not promised to be a helper to his lowly 
dependent followers? There was a time when I 
despised his humble appearance in coming to rule 
in my heart; but I trust, though the measure of 
my faith is yet small, even as a grain of mustard- 
seed, that since I began to meditate on the sacred 
volume, and to examine the principles of the 
Society to which I belong, some little increase 
has taken place in the last year, and a growing 
attachment to those who are in fellowship with 
me. Who are the supporters and standard- 
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bearers amongst us? Are they not those who 
act in strict consistency with the principles we 
profess, in deportment, life, and conversation » 
Why then hesitate to be a Quaker indeed? J. t 
fitting that the institutions of such a noble Society 
should be unequally supported, and transferred 
from the shoulders of the many to the few, when 
all ought to lay their hands steadily to the work 
as members of the same body, and go fill up thele 
several stations in the church ?” 

llth. “The struggle which, partly unknown 
to myself, has for some time been maintained be. 
tween the half indulged desire to please, in con. 
forming to some established customs inconsistent 
with the principles of the Society of Friends, and 
the wish to act as a true Quaker, has increased 
the awkwardness of my motley deportment; so 
that Iam neither agreeable to those who are in 
the Society, nor to those who are out.” 

21st. “To-day I was at a Charity Sermon, for 
the City Dispensary, and did violence to my con- 
science, in seconding the customs usual in receiy- 
ing those of high rank. I felt degraded in my 
own eyes; and yet the dress I still wear forbade 
me to act up to the testimony which I revere. [ 
am earnestly solicitous that I may be fully tried 
and proved, before 1 make any serious change. 
Surely the christian’s work is not that of a day 
or a year, but a continual watching and prayer.” 

25th. “I have felt a disposition to return to 
the ‘beggarly elements.’ This state of amphibi- 
ous life will be productive of no good: making 
terms with the forms and customs of the world, 
and the usages of my own Society; a friend to 
both, yet decidedly attached to neither.” 

July 8th. “ Buffeted by the Tempter ;—want 
of faith and reliance on the promises of God ;— 
no path before me ;—shrinking from the cross ;— 
reasoning with flesh and blood.” 

Sept. 21st. “ Hitherto duty has been subser- 
vient to inclination. Now make the latter always 
yield to the former; so shall peace attend my 
footsteps. What weakness! what folly! to spend 
day after day in meditating upon the cut and 
colour of a coat. What are all the moral max- 
ims I have learned from Greek and Roman sages 
now to me? [I thought myself well skilled in 
them, and even in the principles of Christianity, 
but indeed, in the vital practice of the latter, I 
am miserably deficient. Oh! for the light of 
heavenly wisdom to illumine my heart. Truly 
the vulture’s eye hath not seen its path, neither 
hath the lion’s whelp trod therein, Let not the 
fear of man, or natural timidity, thwart thy pro- 
gress in the way of the Lord’s requiring. When 
once the step is taken, glory in the cross: stand 
firm, and what is weak in thy nature will be made 
strong.” 

10th mo., 8th. “ Why be afraid and shrink 
with unmanly cowardice from the cross? (this re- 
spects the use of the plain language.) The sacri- 
fice required is small; yet what resistance to the 
Lord’s will! If this be the case in comparative 
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trifles, Wuat would it be with me if Zife were in 
jeopardy, or property at stake? ‘Oh, be wise! 
tis madness to delay.’ Surcly the cause is noble; 
the institutions of the Society are worth making a 
demonstration to the world for, or they are good 
for nothing. The sacrifice must be made ; there- 
fore, the sooner the better.” 

17th. “I have finished reading Sewel’s History 
of the Society of Friends, which is an excellent 
work; to an unprejudiced mind, the testimony 
which it bears to God’s Providence, almighty 
power, wisdom, and righteous judgments, in mul- 
titudes of instances, appears, in my opinion, in- 
controvertible. 

11th mo., 7th. “Wonderfully hath the Lord 
prepared the way even in my outward circum- 
stances for a nearer acquaintance with Him. One 
thing after another hath occurred to make the 
passage easier from a state of nature to a state of 
grace. Some of these things were trials to me at 
the time; but now I see that the hand of the 
Almighty led me, though unseen, in the midst of 
darkness and under sin and alienation, (as to my 
own dispositions,) towards a new and living way. 
Oh, the unspeakable favour and unbounded merey 
of my Redeemer! ‘What shall I render unto 
Him for all His blessings?” There is a Provi- 
dence that interferes in the daily concerns of life. 
It is now some days since I made a change in my 
dress. I have felt a comfort in my new garb far 
beyond my expectation; still much remains to be 
done: many changes yet to be effected; and I 
have ventured oftener than the day, to put up 
secret prayers for preservation and an increase of 
spiritual strength.” 

8th. “ Have I not already perceived my natural 
understanding quickened, and as it were cleared 
from many obscurities? Low beautiful is the 
Lord’s building, how fitly squared and propor- 
tioned 1’ 

12th. “Tow little do I now desire to be one 
of ‘the wise, the mighty, the noble,’ of this 
world. Let me be numbered with the simple- 
hearted: ‘The meck he teacheth of his way.’” 

14th. “ Much tried on awaking this morning, 
feeling so little strength to go forward in the way 
of Christian self-denial, that I began to doubt the 
propriety of the steps I have already taken, and 
to entertain almost a wish that my rest had not 
been disturbed. The use of the plain language 
is so severe a trial to me, that I feel as though I 
could never get over it. Alas! how stripped of 
all good. But the necessity of a daily surrender, 
a taking up of the cross despising the shame, 
came afresh over my mind, and produced in de- 
gree renewed ability to contend with my soul’s 
adversary, and to rejoice in the race set before me.” 

(To be continued.) 





We should neither adopt nor reject an opinion 
or practice merely because it is new. A change 
is not necessarily an improvement; yet without 
change no improvement can affected. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
THE INDIAN MISSIONARIES, ELLIOT AND 
MAYHEW. 


Extract from a MS. history of North America, 
under date of 1646. 


Among the early emigrants to the New Eng- 
land colonies, were two ministers, John Elliot 
and Thomas Mayhew, conspicuous for their piety 
and zeal, whose attention was drawn to the in- 
struction of the native population. Elliot had 
been for some time engaged in studying the In- 
dian language; and having become qualified to 
speak it with fluency, he prepared and published 
an Indian grammar, in order to facilitate its 
acquisition by others. Being furnished with 
this necessary qualification, and stimulated by an 
ardent piety, he commenced a series of labours 
for the conversion and civilization of the Indian 
race. 

As he justly conceived that little progress 

could be made in the conversion of the natives, 
while they retained their wild and wandering 
habits of life, his first efforts were directed to the 
introduction of a more settled mode of living. 
He therefore obtained, from the general court of 
Massachusetts, a grant of land in the vicinity of 
Concord. To that place the kindness of his man- 
ners soon attracted a number of Indian families, 
who proceeded, under his direction, to build fixed 
habitations, where they received his instructions, 
both religious and secular. The opposition of 
the Indian priests, which the labours of Elliot 
excited, while it induced some of the more timid 
i desert him, impelled others to unite them- 
selves more closely with their pious benefactor. 
A considerable body of Indians resorted to the 
land alotted to them, and adopted the habits of 
civilized life. As Elliot was constantly among 
them, assiduously labouring to improve their 
physical and moral condition, he soon acquired 
their confidence and love. The men were taught 
to cultivate the earth, and to practice the most 
necessary arts; the women learned to spin; and 
the children were instructed in reading and writ- 
ing, as well as in the English language. As the 
number of Indians thus domesticated increased, 
they built a town on Charles’ river, to which 
they gave the name of Natick. Agreeably to 
the advice of their instructor, they established a 
government among themselves, on the plan which 
Jethro recommended to Moses. A few years 
after the commencement of these missionary 
labours, they erected a house for public worship, 
fifty feet by twenty-five, which resembled the 
performance of English workmen. 

The labours of Elliot were not confined to the 
settlement at Natick, but extended to various 
parts of the neighbouring country. Some of the 
natives treated his instructions with the contempt 
which their own ignorance of their importance 
naturally inspired; but others appear to have 
appreciated the purity of his motives, and to 
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have solicited the continuance of his benevolent 
labours. 

While John Elliot was thus employed in Mas- 
sachusetts, Thomas Mayhew, and a few coadju- 
tors, were zealously prosecuting a similar work 
in Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket, and Elizabeth 
Island. The character and manners of Mayhew 
are represented as being singularly calculated to 

in the affections and esteem of the natives; and 
his name was held in veneration among them, 
long after his death. 

Both Elliot and Mayhew were accustomed to 
select the most intelligent of the natives, and, by 
special attention to their instruction, prepare 
them to act as schoolmasters among their bre- 
thren. Notwithstanding the rigor with which 
the Puritans of that day guarded the dogmas of 
their particular faith, these enlightened missiona- 
ries were less solicitous to instruct the Indians in 
the speculative doctrines of Christianity, than 
they were to lead them, by example, to imbibe 
its spirit, and adopt its practical maxims. They 
were especially careful to cultivate those moral 
virtues in which the natives were particularly 
defective. 

By this rational procedure they were eminently 
successful, and in 1660, there were no less than 
ten settlements within the sphere of their labours, 
in which the natives were partially civilized. 

Yet Elliot laboured to instruct the Indians in 
the doctrines as well as the practice of the Gospel; 
and with that view translated the Bible into one 
of their native dialects; which was printed at 
Cambridge in 1664. 

The expense attendant upon these benevolent ex- 
ertions was defrayed, partly by contributions from 
the colonists, and partly by collections in the 
mother country. In the year 1649, the British 
Parliament incorporated a society for propagating 
the Gospel in New England. 1 do not find that 
the Parliament supplied any funds out of the 
public treasury ; but the corporation was author- 
ized to receive voluntary contributions, and apply 
the income to the support of schools, and other 
objects promotive of the civilization and conver- 
sion of the natives. With the funds, placed at 
the disposal of the society, an estate in land was 

urchased, which yielded an income of five or six 
Seoidlenl pounds per annum. 

This charter being granted by the House of 
Yommons, after a part of their number had been 
forcibly excluded, the king beheaded, and the 
House of Peers declared useless, it was vacated 
by the restoration of the exiled monarch, in 1660. 
But, by the influence of Richard Baxter, Robert 
Boyle, and the Chancellor Clarendon, a new 
sir was obtained from Charles If. Supported 

y the income arising from this source, and the 
contributions of the colonists, the missionaries 
continued their exertions, with so much activity 
and success, that before the end of the seven- 
teenth century the province of Massachusetts con- 
tained more than thirty congregations of Indians, 
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including upwards of three thousand individuals 
who had renounced their barbarous theology, an] 
become professors of the Christian religion; ang 
had adopted, to considerable extent, the habits of 
civilized life. There were nearly as many con. 
verts in the islands of Massachusetts bay, and 
the territories of Plymouth colony. 

From this promising commencement, we turn 
with regret to the final result of these missionary 
labours. We have, indeed, the satisfaction {) 
find that the physical and moral condition of the 
natives, was greatly improved for a time ; and it 
does not appear that many of them reverted to 
their ancient barbarism. But the devoted labour. 
ers, who first engaged in this benevolent work, 
being removed by death, their zeal and energy 
were not inherited by their successors. The habit 
of continuous exertion, so essential to civilized 
life, could not be established among the Indians, 
in a single generation, and having no longer an 
Elliot and a Mayhew, to lead and encourage 
them, their progress in civilization was not com- 
mensurate with the increase of the English popu- 
lation. Like other people who are but partially 
civilized, in the vicinity of a highly cultivated 
community, they have gradually wasted away, 
so that few of those Christian Indians are now 
to be found, except on the historian’s page. 

E. L. 
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Abridged from the North British Review. 
THE RAILWAY SYSTEM OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
(Continued from page 292.) 

When the railway has to pass at a depth less 
than 60 feet beneath the surface, the engineer 
prefers cutting through the hill or ridge to tun- 
neling, unless when the earth obtained from the 
cutting is required for an embankment, in which 
case he would cut, when the depth is above 60 
feet, though im ordinary cases he would have 
tunneled. Cuttings through clay, or gravel, or 
loose materials, are nearly as expensive as 
through rock, because, in the latter case, much 
less cutting is requisite. The cuttings and em- 
bankments, or earthworks as they are called, on 
the London and Birmingham, were of the most 
extraordinary kind. ‘There is scarcely,” says 
Mr. Whishaw, “a portion of this line, from one 
end to the other, which is not either covered by 
embankments above the general surface of the 
country, orsunk below it by means of excava- 
tion.” By the original section, the excavations 
amounted to 12,081,116, and the embankments 
to 10,698,315 cubic yards. At the Tring cut- 
ting alone, 1,297,765 cubic yards of chalk were 
excavated. The following abstract of the calcu- 
lations of Mr. Lecount, respecting the whole work 
done on the portion of a railway, is given by Sir 
Francis Head. 

“The great Pyramid of Egypt was, according 
to Diodorus Siculus, constructed by three hun- 
dred thousand—according to Herodotus, by one 
hundred thousand men; it required for its exe- 
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cution 20 years, and the labour expended on it) of engineering, from the magnificent aqueduct of 
has been estimated as equivalent to lifting 15,-| Pontcy-sylte, which was designed by Mr. Telford, 
733,000,000 (fifteen thousand seven hundred | and completed in 1805, at the expense of 
and thirty-three millions) of cubic feet of stone, ; £47,018. The object of this noble structure was 
one foot high. Now, if in the same measure the | to carry the Ellesmere Canal across the valley of 
Jabour expended in constructing the Southern | the Dee, at the height of 127 feet above the 
division only, of the present London and North- Iriver. After the embankments had been exe- 
Western Railway, be reduced to one common | cuted, 1007 feet remained to be crossed, and this 
denomination, the result is 25,000,000,000 (twen- | was effected by twenty piers of solid masoury, 
ty-five thousand millions) of cubic feet of similar | rising to the height of 75 feet, and united by 
material, lifted to the same height, being! nineteen arches of 45 feet span. The present 
9,267 ,000,000, (nine thousand two hundred and | viaduct is a still more magnificent structure. It 
sixty-seven millions) of cubic feet more than was | is 1532 feet long. It consists of nineteen semi- 
lifted for the pyramid, and yet the English work | circular arches, of 60 feet span, and the height 
was performed by about 20,000 men, only, in less | from the bed of the river to the top of the para- 
than 5 years. , pet, at the centre piece, is 148 feet. Itis founded 

“Again, it has been calculated by Mr. Le-/ on the solid rock. The piers, which are 13 feet 
count, that the quantity of earth moved in the | thick, and 28} feet long at the springing of the 
single division (112 miles in length) of the rail-| arch, are built of a beautiful stone. The first 
way in question, would be sufficient to make a stone of this viaduct, designed by Mr. Henry 
footpath, a foot high and a yard broad, round the | Robertson, was laid on the 19th of April, 1846, 
whole circumference of the earth! The cost of and the last arch was closed on the 12th of 
this division of the railway, in penny-pieces, be- | August, 1848. This viaduct is said to be the 
ing sufficient to form a copper kerb or edge to it. | largest in the world, and cost upwards of 
Supposing, therefore, the same proportionate | £100,000. It contains above 64,000 cubic 
quantity of earth to be moved in the 7150 miles | yards of masonry, and the cost of the timber for 


of railway sanctioned by Parliament at the com- | the scaffolding was £15,000. 


mencement of 1848, our engineers, within about 

15 years, would, in the construction of our rail- | 
ways alone, have removed earth sufficient to gir- | 
dle the globe with a road one foot high, and one | 
hundred and ninety-one feet broad.” —P. 228. 

When earth cannot be obtained for embank- | 
ments, and when good stone can be readily ob-| 
tained, a viaduct is cheaper and better. In Ame- 
riea, and sometimes in this country, viaducts | 
have been made of wood. On the Edinburg and | 
Glasgow line we have two very magnificent stone | 
viaducts, one over the Almond, and the other 
over the Avon. The Almond viaduct is 2260 
feet long, its width 28 feet, and its height 50. 
It consists of thirty-six arches, each of 75 feet 
span, and, as seen from Newlisten and other 
points of view, is a most beautiful and magnifi- 
cent object. The Stockport viaduct, which car- 
ries the Manchester and Birmingham railway 
over the river Mersey at Stockport, designed by 
George Watson Buck, is one of the most impos- 
ing structures in the kingdom. Its whole length 
is 2179 feet, running at a height of 106 feet 
above the surface of the river, and consists of 22 
semi-circular arches, each of which has a span of 
63 feet. The average height of the piers is 40 
feet. The whole of the London and Greenwich 
railway may be said to be one viaduct, consisting 
of eight hundred and seventy-eight arches, of 
a feet span. It is 26 feet wide and 20 

igh. 

One of the finest viaducts in the kingdom is 
that on the Shrewsbury and Chester Canal, cross- 
ing the river Dee, and adding new beauty to the 
picturesque valley of Llangollen. This valley 
had previously attained distinction in the history 








Besides tunnels, &c., works of a very different 
kind have been found necessary for preventing 
obstruction in the line, and danger to the pas- 
sengers. At the east end, for example, of the 


| Penmaenmawr tunnel, a gallery of timber, cover- 


ing the railway for 390 feet of its length, was 
found necessary to protect the line from stones 
which occasionally descend from the hill above, 
which is covered with loose rocks and exceeding- 
ly steep, rising to the height of 1400 feet. The 
timber employed in the covering is fourteen 
inches thick, and is placed at an angle of 30°, 
resting on one side upon a stone wall washed by 
the sea, and on the other upon the hill, at an 
elevation of 40 feet above the level of the rails, 
having an intermediate timber support and tim- 
ber struts, at every six feet apart. 

In passing across the ordinary rivers of Eng- 
land, bridges of very considerable magnitude 
have been rendered necessary, not so much from 
the breadth of the river, as from the great height 
of its banks, which compels the engineer to 
carry the railway at a great elevation ao the 
stream. ‘Two very magnificent bridges of this 
kind are now in the act of construction over the 
Tweed at Berwick, and the Tyne at Newcastle. 
Works still more expensive and magnificent be- 
come necessary when railways have to cross arms 
of the sea, as in the Chester and Holyhead Rail- 
way, where the line passes over the Conway river 
or arm of the sea, and the Menai Straits. 

The necessity of facilitating the communica- 
tion between London and Dublin, had long ago 
induced the Government to expend large sums of 
money upon the roads and harbors which inter- 
vened ; and in 1818, Parliament granted the 
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sum of £20,000 to erect a bridge over the Menai, tube is immovable, being fixed on the pier, and 
Straits, which was the most embarrassing obsta-| made to rest on two beds of creosoted tin 


Mr. 
Telford recommended a structure of wrought iron 


on the suspension principle, which, after a care- 
ful investigation of its merits, was adopted. The 


cle in the whole line of communication. 


foundation-stone was laid on the 10th August, 
1819. In 1821, about 350 men and six vessels 
were employed upon it. It was completed early 
in 1826, and on the morning of the 30th Janu- 


ary, the London mail-coach passed across the 


estuary at the height of 100 feet above the tide- 


way. The total length of this noble bridge is 


about one-third of a mile, or 1710 feet. The 
total weight of the iron work is 4,373,282 lbs., 
or upwards of 2186 tons, and a single coat of the 
paint which defends it from the weather, weighed 
24 tons. The cost of the bridge, with the toll- 
houses, &c., was £120,000. 

A great improvement in the communication 
between London and Dublin having been effected 
by the railroad from Chester to Holyhead, it be- 
came necessary to erect bridges at Conway and 
Bangor for carrying it across the two arms of the 
sea. The genius of Mr. Robert Stephenson, 
which had been so often displayed in railway en- 
terprise, was summoned to a task of no ordinary 
difficulty, when he was called upon to give plans 
for these two public works. He proposed toerect 
what had never before been thought of, and still 
less attempted, a tubular bridge over both the 
arms of the sea which it was necessary to pass. 

The Conway tubular bridge, which is now com- 
pleted, and daily used for the passage of trains, 
consists of a horizontal square tube of wrought 
iron, resting on piers of solid masonry, 400 feet 
distant from each other. 
the tube is 424 feet, its extreme depth 25 feet 6 
inches in the centre, 22 feet 6 inches at the ends, 
and so formed as to leave a clear space within, 
21 feet 8 inches in height at the centre, 18 feet 
8 inches high at the ends, and 14 feet 3 inches 
wide. This tube, as it is rather improperly called, 
is in reality a rectangular tunnel, or hollow square 
iron box, with top, bottom, and sides, but open 
at the ends, through which the trains pass upon 
ordinary rails laid on the bottom. All round the 
open part for the admission of the trains, there 
is a great deal of wrought-iron carpentry, or 
framing, for the purpose of giving strength to the 
whole structure, the work on the top, at the bot- 
tom, and on the sides, having each a separate 
function to perform ; and it is in this part of his 
work that the science of Mr. Stephenson is pre- 
eminently evinced. The object of the iron work 
above the top consisting of eight square cells or 
tubes, is to resist compression; that of the work 
below the bottom, consisting of six square cells, 
to resist tension ; and that at the sides to secure 
the combined action of the top and bottom ; the 
arranging and riveting of the rolled iron plates, 
and of the angle iron, being varied: to fulfil these 
different conditions. The Conway end of the 


The whole length of 








—. 


Saas ; aber 
with intermediate cast-iron bed-plates; but the 


Chester end is left perfectly free, so that when it 
expands by heat or contracts by cold, which it js 
constantly doing, it meets with no obstruction, the 
tube resting on cast-iron rollers, between bed. 
plates of the same metal, with layers of creosoted 
timber three inches thick. The rollers are six 
inches in diameter, and have sufficient play to 
allow 12 inches of motion. The total weight of 
the wrought iron is 1140 tons, and, including the 
castings of six feet at each end to give bearing on 
the abutments, the total weight is 1300 tons. 
“The tube,” says Captain Simmons, “as may 
be easily conceived, is a delicate thermometer, 
from its great length, and from the nature of the 
material, which is peculiarly sensitive to tempera- 
ture, expanding -0001 of its length, or Aa/f an 
inch, in this case for each increase of 15° of tem- 
perature of Fahrenheit, and contracting in the 
same ratio.” Captain Simmons made a number 
of interesting experiments, in order to test the 
safety of this bridge, under the various kinds of 
action to which it may be exposed, and the effects 
likely to be produced upon it by the slow influ. 
ence of time, and the elements. 
[To be continued.]} 





For Friends’ Review. 
THE INDIAN MOTHER. 


The following account serves to show us, that 
the Almighty has not left himself without a wit- 
ness, even among pagan nations, and it ill be- 
comes us to say that the Lord does not reveal 
himself at times to those who look to him for 
help, who never have heard of the way of life 
and salvation by Jesus Christ. 

Famehanuet, an Indian of prime quality, and 
his wife, on Martha’s Vineyard, having buried 
their first five children successively, every one of 
them within ten days of their birth,—notwith- 
standing all their use of powows and of medicines 
to preserve them,—they had a sixth child, a son, 
born about the year 1638, which was a few years 
before the English first settled on the Vineyard. 
The mother was greatly perplexed with fear that 
she should lose this child, like the former; and 
utterly despairing of any help from such means as 
had been formerly tried, with so little success, 
as soon as she was able, with a sorrowful heart 
she took up her child, and went out into the field, 
that she might weep out her sorrows. While 
she was musing on the insufficiency of all human 
help, she felt it powerfully suggested to her 
mind, that there is one Almighty God who 1s to 
be prayed unto; that this God, who had given 
being to herself, and all other people, and had 
given her child unto her, was easily able to con- 
tinue the life of her child. Hereupon, this poor 
pagan woman resolved that she would seek unto 
this God for that mercy, and she did accordingly. 
The issue was, that her child lived; and her faith 
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jn Him who thus answered her prayer, was won- 
derfully strengthened ; the consideration whereof 
caused her to dedicate this child unto the service 
of that God who had preserved his life, and edu- 
cate him, as far as might be, to become the ser- 
yant of God. 

Not long after this, the English came to settle 
on Martha’s Vineyard; and the Indians who had 
been present at some of the English devotions, 
reported that they assembled frequently together, 


And every day, for food or play, 
Came to the mariner’s hollo!’ 


And then the disasters which ensued when 


‘With his cross-bow 
He shot the albatross.’ 
































Whatever delight might be experienced in con- 
templating the bird under the mysterious point 
of view suggested by the poet, would be rather 
heightened than diminished by a knowledge of its 
and that the man who spoke among them often real natural character ; and this we may obtain 
looked upward. This woman, from this report, from that valuable and highly meritorious work, 
presently concluded that their assemblies were ‘The Birds of Australia,’ by Mr. Gould. Ac- 
for prayers, and that their prayers were unto that cording to this enterprising naturalist— 

very God whom she had addressed for the life of | . The Diomedea erulans (wandering albatross) 
her child. She was confirmed in this, when the | '8 by far the largest and most powerful species of 
Gospel was not long after preached by Mr. May- | '*8 tribe; and, from its great strength and fe- 
hew to the Indians; which gospel she readily, | TC!0™S disposition, is held in terror by every 
cheerfully, and heartily embraced. And in the other bird with which it is surrounded. It is 
confession that she made publicly, at her admis- | Ve" said that it will fearlessly attack and tear 
sion into the church, she gave a relation of the | Ut the eyes of a drowning man, a feat, from 
preparation for the knowledge of Christ, where- what I have observed of it, I can readily imagine 
with God had, in this remarkable way, favoured it would attempt. It is most abundant between 
her. Her child, whose name was Japhet, became the 30th and 60th degrees of south latitude, and 
afterwards an eminent minister of Christ. He | ®PPe*ts to be equally numerous in all parts of 
was pastor to an Indian church on Martha’s the ocean bounded by those degrees ; and I feel 
Vineyard ; he also took much pains to preach to assured that it is confined to no one part, but is 
other Indians on the main land, and his labours | Co@Stantly engaged in making a circuit of the 
were attended with much success. globe in that particular zone allotted by nature 
for its habitation. The open sea is in fact its 
natural home ; and this it never leaves, except 
for the purpose of breeding, when it usually 
resorts to rocky islands, the most difficult of 
access. 

‘The powers of flight of the wandering alba- 
tross are much greater than those of any other 
bird that has come under my observation. Al- 
though, during calm or moderate weather, it 
sometimes rests on the surface of the water, it is 
almost constantly on the wing, and is equally at 
ease while passing over the glassy surface during 
the stillest calm, or sweeping, with arrow-like 
swiftness, before the most furious gale ; and the 
way in which it just tops the raging billows, and 
sweeps between the gulfy waves, has a hundred 
times called forth my wonder and admiration. 
Although a vessel running before the wind fre- 
quently sails more than 200 miles in the twenty- 
four hours, and that for days together, still the 
albatross has not the slightest difficulty in keep- 
ing up with the ship, but also performs circles of 
many miles in extent, returning again to hunt up 
the wake of the vessel for any substances thrown 
overboard. 

‘ Like the other species of the genus, it is noc- 
turnal as well as diurnal, and no bird, with which 
I am acquainted, takes so little repose. It ap- 
pears to be perpetually on the wing, scanning the 
surface of the ocean for molluscs and medusa, 
and the other marine animals that constitute its 
food. So frequently does the boldness of this 
And a good south wind sprung up behind, species cost it its life, that hundreds are annually 
The albatross did follow, | killed, without, however, its numbers being ap- 





THE ALBATROSS. 


Of all the interesting objects which present 
themselves to the eye of the voyager in the south- 
ern hemisphere, the albatross is among the most 
noteworthy. Apart from its relieving the mo- 
notony of the watery expanse, this bird, by its 
extraordinary characteristics, seldom fails of ex- 
citing a lively degree of astonishment in the 
spectator,—for what can be thought of a bird 
which apparently requires neither rest nor sleep ? 
It is perhaps owing to this peculiarity that sailors 
and others have regarded the albatross with 
mingled feelings of awe and wonder: its presence 
was an omen, but rather of good than evil. The 
weary crew of Bartholomew Diaz doubtless looked 
on the swift air-cleaving creature as an appro- 
priate scout from the Cape of Storms, while 
Vasco de Gama may have hailed it as the herald 
of his hope and success. Coleridge has very 
happily availed himself of these different aspects 
in his ‘ Ancient Mariner,’ where he makes the 
aged seaman, with ‘long gray beard and glitter- 
ing eye,’ relate how, from out the dismal mists— 


¢ At length did cross an albatross, 
Through the fog it came; 
As if it had been a Christian soul, 
We hailed it in God’s name. 


It ate the food it ne’er had ate, 


And round and round it flew; 
. . * * 
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parently in any degree lessened. It readily 
seizes a hook baited with fat of any kind ; and if 
a boat be lowered, its attention is immediately 
attracted, and while flying round, it is easily shot. 
It is not surprising that a poetical imagination 
should have been excited by such a subject, and 
Coleridge is not the only bard who has shaped it 
into verse. Another writes— 
‘ Now upon Australian seas, 

Wafted by the tropic breeze, 

We salute the southern cross, 

Watch the wondrous albatross— 

Circling round in orbits vast, 

Pausing now above the mast, 


Laving now his snowy breast 
Where the billows sleeping rest. 


Now he skims the surface o’er, 
Rising, falling evermore : 
Floating high on stillest wing, 
Now he seems a guardian thing, 
Now a messenger of wrath, 
Cleaving swift his airy path; 
Bearing o’er the liquid plain 
Warning of the hurricane.’ 

Mr. Gould’s description of the Diomedea 
melanophrys (black-eyebrowed albatross, ) exhibits 
other characteristics :—‘ Of all the species,’ he 
observes, ‘with which I am acquainted, this is 
the most fearless of man, and it often approaches 
many yards nearer the vessel than any other. I 
have even observed it approach so near, that the 
tips of its pinions were not more than two arms’ 
length from the tafferel. Itis very easily cap- 
tured with a hook and line ; and as this operation 
gives not the least pain to the bird, the point of 
the hook merely taking hold in thé horny and in- 
sensible tip of the bill, I frequently amused my- 
self in capturing it in this way, and after detain- 
ing it sufficiently long to afford me an opportunity 
for investigating any particular point respecting 
which I wished to satisfy myself, setting it at 
liberty again. I also caught numerous examples, 
marked, and gave them their liberty, in order to 
ascertain whether the individuals which were 
flying round the ship at nightfall were the same 
that were similarly engaged at daylight in the 
morning, after a night’s run of 120 miles, and 
which, in nearly every instance, proved to be the 
case.’ —Chambers’ Journal. 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 2, 1850. 





In a volume consisting of selections from the 
epistles of George Fox, by Samuel Tuke, which was 
printed at York, England, in 1825, we find one 
addressed to Friends at Barbadoes, in which he 
mentions that Friends who were captives at Algiers 
had set up a meeting there, consisting of about 
twenty individuals ; and that Thomas Tilby, one of 
their number, bore a public testimony among them. 


REVIEW. 


These meetings were not forbidden by their masters. 
George Fox informs his friends that he had wy ritten 
a large epistle to these captives, to encourage them, 
that they might preach the gospel in those places 
in their words, lives, and conversation. This |e ‘tter 
is under date of 1675; but I do not find the epistle 
referred to, in this collection. There are, however. 
three witha, dated respectively in 1682, 1683, and 
1684, addressed to Friends who were captives jp 
Adsioon: In a remonstrance with the magistrates o 
Dantzic, on account of the persecution to which 
Friends of that place were exposed, dated in 1689, 
he cited the conduct of the Algerine masters as 
more tolerant than theirs. And perhaps some of our 
southern legislators might take a salutary hint from 
the Mahommedan masters of the seventeenth cen. 
tury, in regard to the assemblages of their servile 
dependents for the purpose of religious instruction 
or worship. 

Probably most of our readers have heard the nar- 
rative of Thomas Lurting, a Friend, who in 1663 
was mate of a vessel, which was captured by an 
Algerine Corsair, and left with ten Turks on board 
to be conducted to Algiers; that he managed to get 
possession of their arms without shedding a drop of 
blood, and thus made them his prisoners ; and that 
he afterwards set them on shore in their own coun- 
try. Thomas Lurting was probably the first member 
of the Society of Friends who bore a public testi- 
mony against a traffic in the persons of men. The 
vessel touched at the Spanish island of Majorca, 
while their prisoners were on board, and being 
requested to sell them, he declared he would not do 
so for the whole island. 

When George Fox, some years afterwards, was 
informed of the captivity of his friends at Algiers, 
he sent to their chief, or Dey, a narrative of this 
transaction, to show him the character of his pri- 
soners. 

The accounts of the prisoners in the Barbary 
States, a part of which appears in the present num- 
ber, is taken from a pamphlet printed at London in 
1848. 





We give place this week to an able and judicious 
address to the citizens of Philadelphia, on behalf of 
a class who have strong claims on the sympathy of 
those who can feel for the sufferings of others. It 
is a sorrowful consideration that young men and 
boys, at the critical period of life when their charac- 
ters are about assuming a permanent form, should 
be driven by the force of circumstances into ass0- 
ciations from which they can scarcely escape with- 
out contamination. There can be little doubt that 
a large part of the disorderly conduct, which is often 
found among a certain class of youth in large cities, 
arises from a want of proper objects to oceupy their 
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yention during the intervals of labour. The exclu- 

aon of apprentices, and young men just arrived at 

saturity, from the families and fire-sides of their 
employers, to which the writer of the address so 

»¢ly alludes, must be admitted to be an evil of no 
vivial character. If we expect the rising genera- 

a to profit by the experience of their seniors, it 

. essential that their intercourse with the latter 
Jgss should include something more than the mere 
eatine of business. If the domestic arrangements 
¥ our business men do not admit of allowing, to 
se youth whom they employ, a place in their fami- 
jes, and the consequent exercise of a friendly guar- 
jianship of their morals, it is difficult to perceive 
how they can be excused from furnishing the most 
syailable substitute which can be obtained. 

The disorders which have excited such just soli- 
citude of recent time, are not peculiar to Philadel- 
phia ; and wherever the same causes are permitted 
to work in any large city, similar results may be 
reasonably expected. Where large assemblages of 
people of any age are brought together, some species 
of government is deemed requisite; and in most 
cases, the ultimate dependence seems to rest on the 
errors of the law. Police regulations are chiefly 
founded on force. But it would be well to remem- 
ber, that hope is a more powerful stimulus to action 
than fear ; and that the most effectual mode of pre- 
erving the peace of communities, is to allure the 
active, and particularly the youthful part of the 
population, into the paths of rectitude by the charms 
of virtue. 





THE “MIDDLE PASSAGE.” 

A correspondent inquires the meaning and origin 
of an expression which we frequently find in notices 
respecting the African slave-trade. The transporta- 
tion of slaves from the African coast to the West 
lndies is usually termed the middle passage, and re- 
specting that term the inquiry is made. 

In Clarkson’s history of the Abolition of the slave 
trade, this expression occurs, probably for the first 
ime, at page 420, vol. 1, where the author 
relates the solicitude of Sir William Dolben, to 
diminish ‘the horrors of the transportation, or mid- 
dle passage, as it was called, which he believed to 
be the worst in the long catalogue of evils belong- 
ing to the system.”? 

When the subject of abolishing the slave-trade 
was brought under discussion in the British Parlia- 
ment, for the first time in 1788, this worthy Baro- 
net endeavoured to arrest the attention of the house 
on a branch of the subject on which little or nothin 
had been expressed. 
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misery which they underwent in their transpor- 
tation. 

It is well known that many of the slaves who are 
carried across the Atlantic, are either prisoners of 
war, or the plunder of kidnappers, far from the 
coast ; and that they are compelled to taste largely 
the bitter draught of slavery in their native land. 
Another slavery, something different in kind, awaits 
them in the Western world. The transit from one 
slavery to the other consists of this voyage across 
the intervening ocean ; which is termed the middle 
passage; apparently in allusion to the conditions to 
which it is intermediate. 


The story of the Indian Mother, which appears in 
the present number, was communicated to the edi- 
tor by one of his friends, who received it from a 
highly respectable resident in the neighbourhood 
where the Indian mother appears to have lived. 
The reader will find, in another part of this Review, 
a brief notice of the labours of Mayhew, to whom 
allusion is made in this narrative. 





We learn by recent accounts from Barbadoes, 
that our friends George W. Alexander and John 
Candler, with their wives, have safely arrived at 
that Island, after a stormy passage. 


Drep,—On the 3d of 12th month last, at the resi- 

dence of his brother-in-law, John A. Brown, near 
Waynesville, Ohio, Joseru R. Jones, a member of 
Miami Monthly Meeting, in the 26th year of his 
age. 
, of consumption, on the 6th of 9th month 
last, at the residence of his father, near Dublin, 
Wayne county, Indiana, Henry, eldest son of Josiah 
Morris, in the 26th year of his age; a member of 
Milford Monthly Meeting. 

——, at her residence, near Salem, Washington 
county, Indiana, on the 9th ult., Marcaret, wife 
of Ellwood Draper, aged about 30 years; a member 
of Blue River Monthly Meeting. She was merci- 
fully favoured to bear her affliction with great pa- 
tience and Christian fortitude ; and, near her close, 
imparted suitable counsel to her relatives and friends 
present. 








For Friends’ Review. 
HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS. 


If continents have been “ raised from the deep 
by a powerful effort of the internal forces, acting 
under widely extending regions,” what must have 
been the convulsions of those geological periods 
when such mountain chains as the Andes and the 
Pyrenees were upheaved? How must “ old 
earth” have reeled upon her centre, while those 


ons | inconceivable forces were in operation, which pro- 
He told them “he did not | duced the scenery of Switzerland, or the still more 


allude to the sufferings of the poor Africans in their | gigantic range which sweeps from Cashmere to 


own country, nor afterwards in the West India} Bhotan. 


It is to this range—the Imaus of the 


Islands, but to that intermediate state of ten-fold | ancients—I propose to call the attention of our 
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youthful readers, by another} extract from So- 
merville’s Physical Geography. By reference to 
a map, we perceive it marks the northern boun- 
dary of Hindostan—a country rendered famous 
not only by the highest mountains in the world, 
but also by the Indus and the Ganges, around 
the multiplied tributaries of which, Tippoo Saib 
and Warren Hastings wrought out for themselves 
s0 unenviable a name for posterity. While the 
Ganges with all its branches, is completely re- 
pulsed from Tartary, and confined to the south 
of the Himalaya, we can but observe how boldly 
the Indus stretches her main arm around the east- 
ern range, and separates it from the Hindoo Coosh, 
or Indian Caucasus, which lies to the north of 
Cabul, as if she was jealous of their rivalry, and 
would for ever keep them apart. 

These mountains—“ the dwelling of snow,” as 
their name imports—vary in breadth from 80 to 
120 leagues, and cover a space of probably 600,- 
000 square miles. A great part of them have 
not been explored on account of their enormous 
height, and the depth of snow, which make it 
impossible to approach the central ridge except in 
a few places. But our author shall give her own 
description. ; 

“The general structure of the Himalaya is 
very regular; the first range of hills that rise 
above the plains of Hindostan is alluvial, north of 
which lies the Tauyani, a tract from 10 to 30 
miles wide, 1000 feet above the sea, covered with 
dense pestilential jungle, and extending along the 
foot of the range. North of this region are rocky 
ridges, 5000 or 6000 feet high. Between these 
and the higher ranges lie the peaceful and well 
cultivated valleys of Nepaul, Bhotan and Assam, 
of inexhaustible fertility, interspersed with pic- 
turesque and populous townsand villages. Though 
separated by mountain groups, they form the 
principal terrace of the Himalaya between the 
Sutlej} and Brahmapootra. Behind these are 
mountains from 10,000 to 12,000 feet high, 
flanked by magnificent forests, and, lastly, the 
snowy ranges rise in succession to the table-land. 

“The principal and most elevated chains are 
cut by narrow, gloomy ravines and transverse 
dusky gorges, through which, the torrents of 
melted snow rush to swell the rivers of Hindos- 
tan. The character of the valleys becomes softer 
in the lower regions, till at last the luxuriance of 
vegetation and beauty cannot be surpassed. Trans- 
verse valleys, however, are more frequent in the 
Hindoo-Coosh than in the Himalaya, where they 
consist chiefly of such chasms filled with wreck 
as the tributaries of the Indus and Ganges have 
made in bursting through the chain. 

“The mean height of the Himalaya is stu- 
pendous. Captain Gerard and his brother esti- 
mated that it could not be less than from 16,000 
to 20,000 feet; but, from the average elevation 
of the passes over these mountains, Baron Hum- 
boldt thinks it must be under 15,700 feet. Colone! 
Sabine estimates it to be only 11,510 feet, though 
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the peaks exceeding that elevation are not to } a 
anmbeved, especially at the sources of the Sutle;. ‘i 
indeed, from that river to the Halee, the ¢},,., i 
exhibits an endless succession of tho Lotti . » 






mountains on earth; forty of them Surpass ¢] 
height of Chimborazo, one of the highest of he 
Andes, and several reach the height of 95 non 
feet at least. So rugged is this part of the cis 
nificent chain, that the military parade at. Sik 
thoo, half a mile long and a quarter of mile 

“tte iile 
broad, is said to be the only level ground between 
it and the Tartar frontier on the north, o- th 
valley of Nepaul on the east. Towards the fruit 
ful valleys of Nepaul and Bhotan the Himalayy 
is equally lofty, some of the mountains being 
28,000 feet high; but it is narrower, and the 
descent to the plains excessively rapid, especially 
in the territory of Bhotan, where the dip from 
the table-land is more than 10,000 feet in ten 
miles. 

“The valleys are crevices so deep and narrow, 
and the mountains that hang over them in me. 
nacing cliffs, are so lofty that these abysses are 
shrouded in perpetual gloom, except where the 
rays of a vertical sun penetrate their depths. 
From the steepness of the descent the rivers shoot 
down with the swiftness of an arrow, filling the 
caverns with foam and the air with mist. At the 
very base of this wild region lies the elevated 
and peaceful valley of Bhotan, vividly green, and 
shaded by magnificent forests. Another rapid 
descent of 1000 feet leads to the plain of the 
Ganges. 

“The Himalaya still maintains a great height 
along the north of Assam, and at the Brahma- 
pootra the parent stem and its branches extend 
in breadth over two degrees of latitude, forming 
a vast mountain-knot of great elevation. Beyond 
this point nothing certain is known of the range, 
but it, or some of its branches, are supposed to 
cross the southern provinces of the Chinese Em- 
pire, and to end in the voleanic Island of Formosa. 
Little more is known of the northern side of the 
mountains than that the passes are about 0000 
feet above the plains of Tibet. 

“The passes over the Hindoo Coosh, though 
not the highest, are very formidable : there are 
six from Cabul to the plains of Turkistan; and s0 
deep and so much enclosed are the defiles, that 
Sir Alexander Burns never could obtain an ob- 
servation of the pole-star in the whole journey 
from Barmecan till within thirty miles of Tur- 
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‘Most of the passes over the Himalaya are 
but little lower than the top of Mount Blane ; 
many are higher, especially near the Sutle), 
where they are from 18,000 to 19,000 feet high; 
and that north-east of Khoonawur is 20,000 feet 
above the level of the sea; the highest that has 
been attempted. All are terrific, and the fatigue 
and suffering from the rarity of the ar i the 
last 500 feet, are not to be described. | Animals 
are as much distressed as human beings, 204 
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gsty die ; thousands of birds perish from the , the vegetation; as many hot springs exist in the 
cojence of the wind; the drifting snow is often} Himalaya at great heights, there must be a 

to travellers, and violent thunder-storms add | source of heat below these mountains, which, in 
the horror of the journey. some places, comes near the surface, and possibly 

«The Nite Pass, by which Mr. Moorcroft | may be connected with the volcanic fires in the 
gended to the sacred lake of Manasa, in Tibet, | central chains of the table-land. Hot springs 
-remendous; he and his guide had not only to | abound in the valley of Iumnotra; and as it is 
ak barefooted, from the risk of slipping, but | well known that many plants thrive in very cold 
dey were obliged to creep along the most fright- | air if their roots are well protected, it may be the 
sj chasms, holding by twigs and tufts of grass, | cause of pine trees thriving at great elevations in 
gd sometimes they crossed deep, awful crevices | that valley, and of the splendid forests of the 
a branch of a tree, or on loose stones thrown | deodar, a species of cypress that grows to gigantic 
ynss. Yet, these are the thoroughfares for | size even in the snow.” 
ommerce in the Himalaya, never repaired nor 
aseptible of improvement from frequent land- 
dips and torrents. 

«The loftiest peaks, being bare of snow, gives 
great variety of colour and beauty to the scenery, 
which, in these passes, is at all times magnificent. 
During the day, the stupendous size of the moun- 
wins, their interminable extent, the variety and 
sharpness of their forms, and, above all, the 
tender clearness of their distant outline melting 
into the pale blue sky, contrasted with the deep 
wure above, is described as a scene of wild and 
yonderful beauty. At midnight, when myriads 
of stars sparkle in the black sky, and the pure 
blue of the mountains looks deeper still, below 
the pale white gleam of the earth and snow 
light, the effect is of unparalleled solemnity, and 
no language can describe the splendour of the 
suubeams at daybreak streaming between the 
high peaks, and throwing their gigantic shadows 
m the mountains below. There, far above the 
habitation of man, no living thing exists, no 
sound is heard; the very echo of the traveller's 
footsteps startles him in the awful solitude and 
lence that reigns in these august dwellings of 
everlasting snow. 

“Nature has in mercy mitigated the intense 
rigour of the cold in these high lands in a degree 
wexampled in other mountainous regions. The 
climate is mild, the valleys are verdant and in- 
habited; corn and fruit ripen at elevations which 
in other countries, even under the equator, would 
be buried in permanent snow. 

“It is also a peculiarity in these mountains 
that the higher the range, the higher likewise is 
the limit of snow and vegetation. On the south- 
ern slopes of the first range, Mr. Gerard found 
cultivation 10,000 feet above the sea, though it 
was often necessary to reap the corn still green 
and unripe ; while in Chinese Tartary good crops 
are raised 16,000 feet above the sea. Captain 
‘erard saw pasture and low bushes up to 17,000 
feet; and corn as high as even 18,544 feet, 
which is 2784 feet higher than the top of Mount 
Blane, and 1279 feet above the snow line in the 
Province of Quito, under the equator. Birch 
trees with tall stems grow at the elevation of 
14,068 feet, and the vine and other fruits thrive 
inthe valleys of these high plains. The tempera- 
lure of the earth probably has some influence on 





































A WINTER IN THE ARCTIC SEAS. 


Sir James Ross’s Expedition.—Our readers 
have been apprised of the return of this expe- 
dition to England, late in the last autumn, after 
an unsuccessful search after Captain Franklin. 
We find in the Athenzeum the following notes of 
the proceedings of the party under Captain Ross, 
which, we doubt not, will be read with interest. 
The expedition reached Melville Bay in the 8th 
month of 1848. 


They ran down to Pond’s Bay, the western 
coast of Baffin’s Bay, the settlement of the 
natives, and where the whalers annually visit, 
and arrived there on the 22d of August. No 
one landed here, but the ships coasting along as 
far as Possession Mount, reached there on the 
26th; and Lieut. M‘Clure and the surgeon of the 
Investigator went ashore. Here they accidentally 
discovered, under a cairn or beacon, a bottle left 
by Parry, bearing an inscription, ‘Hecla and 
Griper,’ of which they took possession, erected 
another cairn, and deposited a copper cylinder, 
with information of the objects of the expedition. 
The ships then proceeded towards Cape York, up 
Barrow’s Straits, on the western shore, where all 
was clear water, no ice whatever being visible. 
At Cape York a beacon and flag-staff were 
erected, and cylinders deposited. From this 
place ice was seen, extending right across Prince 
Regent’s Inlet; consequently the ships stood to- 
wards the north, for Cape Fellfoot, upon the north 
shore of Barrow’s Straits; early in September, 
and on the 7th of that month, stood across to 
Leopold, the place of rendezvous ; and here get- 
ting entangled in the ice, were swept past the 
island, but subsequently got free and entered 
Port Leopold, a spacious harbour, with excellent 
groundings and deep water, on the 11th of Sep- 
tember, 1848. Here were immediately deposited 
three months’ provisions for each ship, on shore 
at Whaler’s Point, at the entrance of the harbour. 
The harbour at that time was perfectly clear of ice. 

The provisions were deposited with all despatch, 
under the impression that the expedition would 
start the next morning; but on the 12th, from 
the significant appearance of the young ice setting 
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in very sharp, and the probability of being frozen 
in at a more disadvantageous position, Sir James 
Ross was induced to delay his departure, and 
ultimately to make this anchorage his winter 
ee this being the most eligible point of 

eparture in the ensuing spring. In the course 
of a few days Sir James’s predictions were veri- 
fied; the harbour continued to’freeze over, alter- 
nately freezing and clearing until about the 24th, 
when the ice became settled. 

The crew were now employed to cut a canal 
forty feet wide, leading in towards the north-east 
side of the harbour, and protected by Whaler’s 
Point from any heavy pressure of ice setting in 
from the inlet or Barrow’s Straits. This harbour 
was found to be most commodious and safe, with 
good depth of water and sandy bottom. The ice 
was perfectly flat and frozen over with as plain a 
surface as the Serpentine in January. The ships 
were moored abreast each other, about 200 yards 
apart. As soon as they were frozen in, they were 
housed over from the forecastle to the mizen- 
mast, and the anchors were weighed and stowed. 

The crews then commenced building a wall 
of snow seven feet high from one ship to the 
other, to facilitate communication ; and the next 
thing was the erecting of an observatory for each 
ship for magnetic observations. They were com- 
posed entirely of snow, with plates of ice for the 
windows. They were six feet high inside, and 
built of snow bricks one foot thick and two feet 
long, cut out with a cutlass and well squared and 
trimmed ; these little houses displaying tasteful, 
varied, and in some instances, fantastic forms of 
architecture. The wall of communication re- 
quired great attention, from the accumulation of 
snow. The sun was not seen from the 9th of 
November until the 6th of February from the 
ship, but from the top of a hill, N. E. Cape Leo- 
pold, a sight was caught of him so early as the 
26th of January. During the long evenings, 
from October till May, schools were formed along 
the midship part of the lower decks, which were 
well attended by the young men, who were in- 
structed in reading, writing, and arithmetic, on 
board the Enterprise by the clerk ; and a young- 
ster from Greenwich School, named Grunsell, 
second class volunteer, taught the pupils navi- 
gation. Many of the scholars made great pro- 
gress in their studies during the six months. 
Ample time was allowed to the crews of both ships 
to meet each other; and games of foot ball and 
other exercises relieved the monotony which sur- 
rounded them. 

During the whole of that dreary winter, the 
only other living animals seen, were the white 
foxes. These were not allowed to be shot, but 
as many were taken alive as could be trapped, 
and about forty were then sent away with copper 
collars round their necks, upon which was stamped 
the names of the ships and the localities of the 
depots of provisions, &c. As it was well known 
that these foxes travel an immense distance, this 
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measure was resorted to with the view of making 
them the possible medium of acquaintin, the 
missing parties with the means taken fy th,» 
relief and saccour. The foxes were caught jg , 
barrel converted into a door-trap; and to chop 
the intensity of the cold it may be stated that 
the poor little animals, in endeavouring to escape, 
often attempted to gnaw the iron bars, whey, i 
many cases, their tongues adhered to the iron ap 
were frozen off, when they were killed from yo, 
tives of humanity. The foxes were facetioysy 
denominated “Twopenny Postmen.” The the. 
mometer at this time was about 15 degrees be. 
low zero; but the Sylvester stove apparatys 

which answered admirably well, always kept the 

lower decks at a temperature between 55 and 

60 degrees. 

The crews during the winter were also ep. 
ployed in making tools and portable apparatus for 
travelling in the spring, and some parties were 
employed in laying down gravel on the ice, to fy. 
cilitate the cutting of the passage out of the ships 
from the harbour at the proper season. The 
gravel, which was taken from the shore on 
sledges, was laid so as to absorb the sun’s rays, 
which, acting upon the ice, predisposed it to rot 
and to melt away. This work very much a 
sisted the arduous task of cutting a canal out of 
the harbour of 50 feet wide, and two miles and 
a half long. These and other exercises, during 
winter, somewhat acclimated the men, and inured 
them to sustain the privations which they subse. 
quently encountered in the searching expeditions, 
All around Leopold Harbour nothing was seen 
but snow rocks 1,100 feet high, bounded on each 
side, and a narrow low ridge enclosed the harbour 
northward. There were very few icebergs seen 
from this point. 

Sir James Ross began to send out detached 
parties at the early part of the month of Apri. 
From the Enterprise, Sir James was the first to 
go himself, and with Mr. Chayne and a party of 
ten man, left the ship, and proceeded with s 
quantity of bread, preserved meats, fuel and skins, 
fifteen miles to the westward. He was accom 
panied by Lieut. Barnard and a party from the 
Investigator, the provisions being carried on two 
sledges. They penetrated as far as Cape Hurl. 
Another party from both ships, under Lieut 
Robinson (Investigator,) and Lieut. Brown (En- 
terprise,) and Mr. Adams, assistant surgeod (In- 
vestigator,) were despatched on similar service, 
and proceeded about fifteen miles southward. 
They deposited their provisions about fifteen 
miles north of Elwin Bay. Both parties suffered 
severely from this expedition, being most of them 
blinded by the snow drifts. < 

It was arranged that the principal expedition 
should leave the ships on the 15th of May. The 
morning did not give any indication of fine wer 
ther, for the wind blew high, and the snow Was § 
foot and a half deep. About six v’clock, how 
ever, in the evening, the weather moderated, a0 
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the party 


be shi 
Gat McClintock, and twelve seamen of the 
_ 


It was composed of Sir James Ross, 


ise; the first lieutenant, Mr. McClure, 
jyring been left in charge of the ship. They 
gore absent exactly forty days. They carried 
sth them preserved meats, with supplies of pork, 
yjeuit and rum, and also their sleeping appara- 
us, which consisted of tarpaulins to spread out 
ia the snow to prevent the heat of their bodies 
tom thawing it, buffalo ropes to lie upon, their 
sisaket bags in which they ensconsed themselves, 
ind racoon skin blankets to serve as counterpanes; 
dey also had two sledges, six men to each, and 
yo tents. ‘They travelled to the westward, from 
Cape (Clarence around the coast as far as Cape 
Bunny, about 100 miles upon the shore of North 
Somerset. Here, as we have already stated, 
they found the coast, which had been up to that 
ime unexplored, tending to the southward. They 
pursued that course about 140 miles further, at 
the extreme point of which they erected a cairn, 
sod deposited cylinders therein, with the usual 
notices, dating them 5th of June, 1849. They 
had by this time shortened their provisions, and 
the men were so knocked up, that Sir James was 
reluctantly compelled to return. From the ex- 
treme point they reached, they could see the 
wast southward for forty miles further. The ice 
in this direction was pressed up in some parts to 
the height of between fifty and sixty feet. They 
shot, in this expedition, eight ptarmigan and a 
few ducks. On the western ccast they saw the 
remnants of an Esquimaux hut, and the relics of 
a deer’s antlers, which were supposed to have 
been there for at least a century, and from the 
appearance of the ice in this direction, there was 
no possibility of any ships having penetrated in 
that direction—at all events that season. Every 
one was on the sick list, with the exception of 
Lieut. McClintock. Many were also frost-bitten. 
A fatigue party from the Investigator, under 
Capt. Bird, with Dr. Robertson, accompanied 
this expedition for five days, and then returned, 
ll of whom were pretty well knocked up. In 
the course of this journey the whole party were 
charged by an immense bear. Bruin walked 
boldly up to them, and was only checked in his 
alvance by an attempt to fire at him. Of the 
eatire number of guns levelled, however, the only 
ire-arm that went off was Lieut. McClintock’s. 
The ball took effect, but the old gentleman did 
hot seem to care much about it; he merely 
scratched his head with his paw, stopped within 
15 yards, and then turned his back upon them 
and walked off, with a most contemptuous air. 
The track of blood which marked his retirement 
In the snow, showed that he was wounded. The 
atigue party proceeded just as far as the eastern 
side of Cape Rennell, about 40 miles from the 
ships, and returned, after supplying the other 
party with their stock of provisions. 

(To be continued-) 
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started with three hearty cheers from, A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE SLAVERY OF FRIENDS 


IN THE BARBARY STATES. 


The degree in which Christianity has prevailed 
in Europe, very imperfectly as its kindly influ- 
ences have been permitted to operate, has probably 
tended to the abandonment of the practice of 
making slaves of prisoners of war who were tni- 
ted with their conquerors in the profession of a 
common faith. It is not surprising, however, 
that the Barbary states, professing the religion of 
Mahomet which sanctions or even directs the 
most brutal conduct towards infidels, should en- 
slave their prisoners of the Christian profession 
taken in war; and that they should also (with 
their rude and piratical character) make the pro- 
curing of European slaves a great object of their 
robbing expeditions. Professed Christians, how- 
ever, have nothing to boast of, for if they did not 
make slaves of their fellow-professors, the Ma- 
homedans acted upon the same principle—they 
did not make slaves of their brethren. And if 
they treated the infidels with rigour and cruelty, 
the Christians, so called, treated the Pagans and 
Mahomedans of Africa with similar rigour and 
cruelty : so that the question may fairly be asked, 
“ Are ye better than they ?” 

The power of the Barbary states was at its 
height about 300 years ago. Their corsairs be- 
came the scourge of Christendom, while their 
much-dreaded system of slavery assumed a front 
of new terrors. Their ravages were not confined 
to the Mediterranean: they penetrated the ocean, 
and pressed even to the Straits of Dover and the 
[rish Channel. From the chalky cliffs of Eng- 
land, and even from the distant western coasts of 
Ireland, the inhabitants were swept into cruel eap- 
tivity.”* Several attempts were made, either to 
abate or remove this terrible nuisance by Eng- 
land, France, and Holland; but without complete 
success, until the year 1816. At that period, by 
negotiation in the first place, and subsequently by 
the terrible bombardment of Algiers by Lord 
Exmouth, upwards of 3000 christian slaves were 
liberated from captivity. 

In the early times of the Society of Friends, 
there appear to have been a considerable number 
of mariners convinced of their principles, and it 
was no doubt from this class, that the poor cap- 
tives whom George Fox addresses were chiefly 
taken. Under the vigorous government of the 
Protector, in the year 1655, all British slaves 
were liberated, and the attacking of English ves- 
sels stopped; but under the vicious and feeble 
reign of Charles II., the Algerines resumed their 
attacks upon British vessels, and a great meny 
Englishmen were placed in captivity. 

We do not meet with a notice of any Friends 
being in this state until 1679, in the early part 


*From an instructive and eloquent Lecture on White 
Slavery in the Barbary States. By Charles Sumner. 
Boston. 1847. 
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of which year, a minute occurs in the proceed- 
ings of the Meeting for Sufferings, directing— 

“That the case of Friends taken captive by 
the Algerines be laid before the next General 
Yearly Meeting, in order to consider of their 
redemption.” 

The subject was accordingly brought under the 
notice of the Yearly Meeting, held the 10th of 
Fourth Month, 1679, and it was agreed, that it 
be left to the Meeting for Sufferings in London, 
for them as they see cause to recommend the case 
of the sufferers to the country and city, for a con- 
tribution, in order for their redemption out of 
slavery. A letter, dated 14th of Sixth Month, 
1679, was sent down to the Midsummer Quar- 
terly Meetings; and notwithstanding the suffer- 
ing condition of Friends, in almost all parts of 
England—the pillage, confiscation, and imprison- 
ments to which they were then exposed—the ap- 
peal was speedily and liberally responded to. The 
letter is as follows :— 


‘¢ From the Meeting for Sufferings in London to 
the Quarterly Meeting of ———. 

“Dear FRIENDS AND BRETHREN,—Accord- 
ing to the consent and appointment of our last 
Yearly Meeting, we lay before you the considera- 
tion of the sad state and suffering of several of 
our friends taken by the Turks, and now in cap- 
tivity in Algiers. Since the said Meeting we 
have seen divers letters from them, and discoursed 
with some of their relations, and, weightily con- 
sidering their state and condition, are stirred up 
in our hearts to use means for their redemption. 
We have accordingly some wecks past taken 
orders for the redeeming two whose ransom is set 
at £220. Some more are known of, that are 
there who are not able to deliver themselves; we 
are also informed of another ship lately taken, 
coming from Virginia, wherein are more Friends, 
and more we may expect to hear of, so that it 
may and doth, especially if we make their case 
our own, occasion howels of compassion to arise 
for their relief and deliverance from a sort of men 
more inhuman, cruel, and brutish, than some 
beasts. Dear Friends, as we live and abide in 
that brotherly love and kindness which at first we 
were endued withal, and which very plentifully 
sprang up in our hearts one towards another, we 
need not many words to stir up to so good, so 
christian and charitable a work as this is; neither 
shall we ever give cause of losing that ancient in- 
fallible mark and sign of a true christian and dis- 
ciple of Jesus, by which we have been and are 
known, not only to one another, but to others also, 
“ By this shall all men know that ye are my dis- 
ciples, if ye love one another.” Now this love 
cannot be manifest to dwell in us, if we have of 
this world’s goods and sce our brother in want 
and nakedness, in hunger and in prison, in bon- 
dage and captivity, and do not minister unto him. 

“ But dear Friends, we were at our Yearly 
Meeting tenderly inclined and unanimously wil- 


ED 


e a 
ling to assist each other as living members of 
body, in this and all other services of tho ble ™ 
gospel of peace and truth, in this anq a 
nations, not only for the good of ourselyes and es 
our friends, but for others also, even our ep, at 
We intend a collection for this service jn the o. 
Monthly Meeings in and about this city a am 
denly, and have no doubt but that you will be 
forward in the same work throughout all your 
Monthly Meetings in the country ; and we d) do. 
sire that if any Friends belonging to any Mouth}, 
Meeting in the nation, or well known to Priends 
be or shall be taken captive, that they will signify 
their knowledge concerning him, before we aro 
desired to agree for the payment of his ransom, 
Concerning the sums that may be wanting on this 
occasion, we cannot certainly inform you, but shal] 
keep certain distinct accounts of the same. And 
that our adversaries may not take advantage by 
this our public collection, to inform thereof, thers. 
by to advance the ransom of Friends for the future, 
we desire that this letter may be only read, and 
your collection be only made, with and amongst 
Friends, and if more or less be collected than wil] 
answer that service, we shall give the next Yearly 
Meeting understanding thereof. 

“So with the dear salutation of our love in the 
truth, which is precious and makes us dear and 
near to each other, 

“ We romain your friends and brethren, 

WitiraAM Croucn,  Exxis Hookers, 

Jos BoLTon, JosePH Rincu, 

WILLIAM INGRAM, WILLIAM Maske, 

Tuomas Rupyarp, Tuomas Cooper.” 

Francis BELL, 


The service was one of very considerable difi- 
culty, and devolved chiefly upon a few Friends, 
of whom Theodore Eccleston seems to have been 
the most active. He appears to have visited Ilol- 
land to negotiate for the liberation of the captives, 
and it is not improbable that the Dutch, whose 
marine was then so powerful, were the chief agents 
of communication between England and the Bar- 
bary states. But the proceedings of Friends in 
England, the condition of captives, and their con- 
duct under their trials, will be best illustrated, by 
the following series of chronological extracts from 
the minutes made by the Yearly Meeting, aud 
Meeting for Sufferings, relative to the subject. 

Y. M.,* 1682.—* Friends that are captives at 
Algiers, and some who are convinced, (as George 
Fox has account by letter,) have a meeting of 
about twenty, and have had their meeting a pret'y 
while there among the Turks.” The Yearly 
Meeting’s Epistle states that one Friend bas 3 
public testimony amongst them. 

Y. M. E,, 1683.—“ We understand that 
Friends keep up their meetings in Algiers.” 

Y. M., 1684.—“Report is made that the 





*In these extracts, the letters Y. M. signify Yearly 
Meeting Minutes, M.S. Meeting for Sufferings. 2° 


Y. M. E. refers to extracts from the printed epistles. 
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goney left on hand for the redemption of the 
captives is already engaged, and that several re- 


OM, 1685.—“ George Fox proposes a collee- 
sjon for that service, (Barbary captives,) and that 
jetter be writ to the country, and, also to Bar- 
iydoes, Scotland, Ireland, &c. Friends agree to 


“Y.M E., 1685.—* And concerning our friends 
hat were captives in Algiers, the care and dili- 
ence of Friends here entrusted in that affair, 
jave been such that several Friends have been 
rmdeemed, and came safe home since the last 
Yearly Meeting; and have very honestly, ten- 
jerly, and thankfully acknowledged Friend’s care 
sod kindness towards them, and as to those who 
vet remain captives, Friends are taking the same 
care for their redemption also, which, it is hoped, 
will be shortly accomplished. And Friends here 
being sensible how the Lord hath supported them 
in their faithful testimoney for his name, and 
under the deep afflictions that they have suffered 
in that dark place of captivity in Algiers, are 
greatly comforted and satisfied in their christian 
care and charity on their behalf. 

“Friends of most counties in this nation have 
been very free and cheerful in their charitable 
contribution towards the redemption of Friends 
in captivity; as also Friends in [reland, Jamaica, 
anl Barbadoes, to their great commendation, have 
manifested their readiness and christian assistance 
in the same good work, thereby shewing their 
tender and charitable sympathizing with their 
friends and brethren in sufferings, and shall not 
in any wise lose their reward from the Lord.” 

M.8., 3rd mo., 1685.— Moses Fuick being 
present, acknowledges Friends’ kindness and love 
on their redeeming him from captivity in Algiers. 
He had been a captive five years and five months; 
he left six Friends captives there. They were 
suffered to meet openly together, Moors and Turks 
baying been to see them without molestation.” 

M.S., 6th mo., 1685.—“ Ephraim Gitbert, of 
Bermudas, late captive at Algiers, being present, 
reports he left three captives there, besides one 
l. Rammey, who went to the Levant, as a slave 
tothe Grand Seigneur; he had been a captive 
near four years, and was convinced.” It is most 
probable that E.G. had been ransomed by his 
friends in Bermudas.” 


(To be continued.) 





A PLEA FROM YOUNG WORKMEN. 

Citizens of Philadelphia City and County :— 
Ours is alot in life which imposes the necessity 
for incessant labor. The few hours which can be 
saved from it and from sleep, might be given to 
self-culture, but where are the means? Our homes 
are small—our mothers and sisters, if we live 
vith them, are too busy to encourage or unite with 
usin the effort. Our lodging houses, if we are 
away from home, furnish still less opportunity or 
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stimulus. Can you wonder, then, if we gather 
about the corners of the streets? Would you 
have us take refuge in the bar-room? It offers 
hospitality, but the price we have to pay in cha- 
racter, health, and prospects, is too much at first 
view even for us. Time honored and bitter ex- 
perience may soon reconcile us. 

Apprentices once found in their employer a 
counsellor and guide—often a friend and father. 
His home was their home. It is not so now. 
Wen dismissed from work and from our suppers, 
we are our own masters for the night. Think 
not, however, that mischief and lawless outrage 
are our first choice. Most of us would leap at 
the privilege of exchanging the street and the 
disorderly patrol for some snug and quict spot, 
where we could read and converse like rational 
beings. Is it not worth your while, men of 
Philadelphia, to offer us such a spot ? 

You talk of arming your police. This may be 
needful to cope with an armed mob, but is it to be 
a permanent measure? and is this the way the 
Fathers of the city founded by Penn would deal 
with a few gangs of thoughtless boys? Better try 
first what he tried—the power, the inestimable 
might of love. Be just, but be kind also. Pre- 
vent, by peaceful means, what you will find it hard 
to cure by sanguinary ones. 

He who writes these lines, wishes not to excuse 
the horrid barbarities that have been committed 
by some of the clubs in our suburbs. If he has 
belonged to any of them, it is only because his 
safety demanded it. In common with most of the 
members, he abhors their outrages. But if their 
employers, their parents, and the good people of 
this country provide no places of innocent resort, 
they must do as they can; they must go where 
the most daring and lawless are apt to have sway; 
and once joined to such associations, both pride 
and fear make then slow to separate. 

What thanks, then, do we not owe to the kind- 
hearted men who have remembered us in our 
neglected condition. They have opened evening 
schools, and we have filled them. The Directors 
of the public schools are about to open some of 
their buildings, and they too shall be filled. And 
now we ask if our conduct at these schools, thus 
far, is not some evidence that we are not all the 
hopeless desperadoes we have been called. The 
teachers and visitors’can say whether we are dili- 
gent in study or correct in our conduct. 

But what shall those of us do who are too much 
advanced in the first branches of learning to profit 
by the measure? What is now accomplishing, 
we gladly accept as proof that there are many 
about us who desire our welfare. To them we 
appeal in this our special necessity-—we ask, 
that in our own neighborhoods some place may 
be provided where, in our working dresses, 
we can sit and read in the evening; where 
lectures can be given; where instruction in draw- 
ing and the higher branches of useful learn- 
ing can be had. If such places were provided, 
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we would gladly contribute to their support. We 
would show ourselves sensible of their value ; our 
hearts would be drawn towards the generous citi- 
zens who supply them, and the time would soon 
come when there would be order, and harmony, 
and mutual good will among all classes.—JVorth 
Amer. and U.S. Gaz. 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 


Sister, hear ye not the rustling 

Of the sere leaves as they fall? 

Teach they not—thus drooping, dying— 
A lesson worth the heed of all? 

Nature preaching, ever teaching, 

A lesson worth the heed of all. 


Once these leaves were fresh and verdant, 
Warmed by sunshine into birth; 

Now chilled by nipping blasts of autumn, 
They drop unto their mother earth. 

For wise reason, but a season! 

They drop unto their mother earth. 


Some linger still, but yellow, faded, 

No more with green the boughs adorn; 
No shelter yield where erst they shaded ; 
Reft of their kindred, lone, forlorn. 
Lifeless seeming, listless gleaming, 

Reft of their kindred, lone, forlorn. 


So, though thou’rt now arrayed in satin, 
And pearls are glistening in thy hair ; 
Anon thou’lt need a warmer garment— 
Grey hairs instead of pearls thou’lt wear: 
Weeds arraying, grief betraying; 

Grey hairs instead of pearls thou’lt wear. 


Then, sister, let us muse and ponder 
On these leaves from nature’s page ; 
And prepare, while yet in season, 
For a pure and happy age: 
Undespairing, be preparing, 

For a pure and happy age. 


I would not damp thy smile of gladness, 
Or cast a shadow o’er thy youth ; 

But ever shun the paths of folly, 
Cleave to virtue and to truth: 
Self-denying, faith relying, 

Cleave to virtue and to truth. 


For neither youth, nor health, nor beauty, 
Can from Time’s stern clutches save; 
But all must drop, like leaves of autumn, 
To the cold and silent grave: 
Aye we’re dropping, never stopping, 
To the cold and silent grave. 

Susan PINKERTON. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The Steamer Niagara arrived at Boston on the 
afternoon of the 25th ult., bringing European news 
two weeks later than previous arrivals. 

The President’s annual message had been re- 
ceived, and its contents reviewed in the English 
papers, in a tone which indicated that its impres- 
sion was a favourable one. 

A riot occurred at Staffordshire Hall on the 10th 
ult., in which a number of individuals were severe- 
ly injured, though no lives appear to have been lost. 
The contest was one between the advocates of free- 
trade, and the friends of protection. Parliament has 
been summoned, by a royal proclamation, to meet 
on the 31st ult. A number of important questions 
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are expected to come before that 
sion, among which are noticed, t 
legislative system, the colonial government, a) 1+} 

national expenditures. The scheme of au 7 
Hubert, to promote the emigration of the ; 
stresses of London, to the British colonies. }; 
ceived the approbation of numerous wea)t}yy 
viduals; and upwards of £16,000 have by 
scribed, with a view of providing for the 

of such only as are qualified by their char, 
improve the society to which they may be unite 
An association has been formed, in London, {oy the 
purpose of decomposing the dead by the 
fire. This movement is evidently 
diminish the injury arising from the 
the dead in crowded cities. 
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A decree has been issued, under the signature of 
the French President, appointing General Jerome 
Bonaparte a Marshal of France, on account of his 
military services in 1807, 1809, 1812, and at Water. 
loo in 1815. This does not look like republi- 
canism. 


The Pope has indicated an intention of shortly 
returning to his capitol. ° 


Congress has been now about two months in ses. 
sion, and yet very little of general interest has been 
effected. 


A discussion was raised in the Senate of the 
United States, on the 24th ult., on a motion of H. 
Clay, to authorize the Library Committee to pur- 
chase the original MS. of President Washington’s 
farewell address. This document was originally 
published in this city, in the autumn of 1796, in 
Claypole’s Daily Advertiser, and the editor of that 
paper was indulged by the President with permis 
sion to retain the copy ; which it appears has re- 
mained in possession of his heirs to the present time. 
Even this resolution, unconnected as it is, with the 
question of slavery, was not allowed to pass with- 
out having the anti-slavery efforts of the North 
called up, with censure, by a southern Senator. 


A bill has been introduced into the Senate, by a 
member from Virginia, ‘to provide for the more 
effectual execution of the third clause of the second 
section of the fourth article of the constitution of 
the United States ;”” which provides, that when any 
person, legally held to service in any state or terri- 
tory shall escape into any other, the person to whom 
such service is due, his agent or attorney, may 
arrest such fugitive; and take him, or her, be- 
fore any judge of the circuit or district courts of the 
U. States, or before any commissioner or clerk of 
such courts, or marshal thereof, or any post mas- 
ter of the U. States; or collector of the U. States, 
residing in, or being in the state where such arrest 
is made : and all these officers are authorized, upon 
proof being made to their satisfaction of the validity 
of the claim; to give a certificate thereof, whic 
shall be a warrant for the removal of the fugitive to 
the state from which he or she escaped. A fine o! 
one thousand dollars is imposed upon any one who 
shall, knowingly and willingly obstruct the arrest 
of a fugitive slave, or assist in his escape ; or shall 
harbor or conceal such fugitive after notice that he 
is a fugitive from labour. Such is the outline of the 
law which our southern brethren appear inclined to 
saddle upon the people of the North. This would 
afford ample opportunity of kidnapping under sane 
tion of law. 


